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Volume V 


THE DUPLICATE SCHOOL AS AN 
EDUCATIONAL ASSET! 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE INTRODUCTION 
OF THE GARY SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


1. THEORY OF THE DUPLICATE SCHOOL 

OnE of the most pregnant conceptions of 
modern philosophy is Herbert Spencer’s 
definition of life as a continuous adjust- 
ment. The school is a social institution. It 
lives by continuous adjustment. The life 
of a people determines its educational 
ideals. As the mode or standard of life 
changes, the school must change also. 
Every generation must formulate its own 
educational creed. The school of any age is 
an expression of the dominant ideals of the 
time. This explains the constant unrest in 
the edueational world. Discussions, agita- 
tions, reforms, revolutions, are all evidences 
of adjustment. 

‘*Nothing is secure,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘ but 
life, transition, the energizing spirit. 
People wish to be settled; only as far as 
they are unsettled is there any hope for 
The cemetery is the only place for 


; 


them.’ 
rest, and peace, and permanence. The criti- 
cism of the existing order and the clamor 
for change are to be looked upon not as 
evils, but as symptoms of life and health 
and progress. 

The Gary school, the duplicate school, the 
‘‘modern school,’’ the ‘‘schools of  to- 
morrow’’ are all evidences of the great law 
of adjustment by which life is maintained. 

1. Changed Social and Economic Condi- 
tions.—The common school was originally 

1 Paper read before the Department of Superin- 


tendence, National Education Association, at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., March 1, 1917. 
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adapted to a relatively simple social organi 
zation, when industries were diffused in 
many small units and hand labor was the 
rule. The children’s participation in in 
dustrial processes was then quite as much 
a part of their education as the lessons in 
school. It occupied far more hours of their 
time than school work. It was part of the 
process of adjustment to their environment. 
The adjustment has been disarranged be 
eause, while the school remains essentially 
what it was in the simple days of old, the 
environment is totally different. The dupli- 
eate school is an attempt to adjust the 
child to the kind of society we have at pres 
ent. 

2. Historical Re trospect—A review of 
the writings of modern educational reform- 
ers from Rousseau to date, will show that 
the following ideas have received emphasis 
from one or more of the authors: (1 Phy S 
ieal education and play; (2) manual train- 
ing; (3) sense-education ; (4) nature study; 
(5) motivation, or interest; (6) drawing 
as a mode of expression; (7) utilitarian 
principle of studies; (8) the art of action, 
or learning by doing, or learning by liv 
ing; (9) self-activity, or initiative; (10) 
freedom of discipline, or self-government ; 
(11) education as development; (12) im 
pression and expression; (13) intellectual 
liberty of the child; (14) creative activity 
as the essence of education. 

The duplicate school at its best embodies 
all these ideas. 

3. Learning as a Necessity.—Not only 
must we constantly readjust the school to 
meet social and economic changes, but we 


must change our point of view as to the 


ee we 
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method in edueation, in accordance with new 
insight gained through progress in psychol 


ogy. The theories of interest and effort are 


alike in one respect. They both assume 


that learning is naturally a hateful thing to 


a child; and therefore undertakes to 


cajole the child by endowing knowledge 


while the other 
the 


The truth of the matter 


with an artificial interest, 


keeps him at his tasks by ‘atening 
hand of authority. 
is that learning is as necessary to the mind 
of a child as food is to his body. Krom the 
moment of the first 


fant 


awakening of the in 
intellect there is a ceaseless explora- 
tion of the universe in quest of knowledge. 
The life of the child is wholly engrossed in 
Rous 


play, and play is nature’s school. 


seau was the first educator to see clearly 


that learning in the form of play is a part 
of the 


erowth. 


process of and 


Ifence, as 


we 


self-preservation 
Dewey 
how education 


Professor has 


said, if want to find out 
takes place most successfully we shall have 
to study the experiences of children where 
learning is a necessity, that is, outside of 
school. 


1, A Child’s World. 


ents send their children to country schools 


Many wealthy par- 


for city boys, where the children are busy 
at work, study, or play from 9 to 5; but as 
Mr. Wirt says: 


Taking children away from the city to secure 


is running from the 
child 
that will give children 


the city itself. 


the desired environment 
We need 


world of 


away 


problem. to create a world within 
the adult 
the right 
nately the facilities necessary for creating such a 
Thus by 


solving the problem in the city itself we not only 


the « ity 


environment in Fortu 


child world can also be used by adults. 


create a suitable environment for the rearing of 


children, but this same environment of swimming 


pools, playgrounds, gymnasiums, libraries, audi- 


laboratories is available for 


toriums, shops, and 
use by these children as well as adults after they 


have been successfully reared. By creating a 


suitable environment outside of the city, if it were 


possible to do so for all children, we would have 


the environment for the children only while they 
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school. When they must quit school, no 


ironment would exist within the 
the chil 


ldren must live, for living the 
» of life for which they have 


where 


) Sup 


of De 


formers of the 


mary.—Summarizing the theories 


vey, Snedden, Wirt, and other re- 
day, ] | 
demands, every one of which is s ipphed 
by the duplicate school: 

1. A course of study which 


; 


the edueation of the bods 


mind, both for the development of bodily 
health and strength and to prov le an 
appereceptive background for abstract stud- 
ies through muscular activity. 

2. A form of school organization more 


flexible than the present, for the purpose of 


adapting the school to local communities, to 


the various social groups—industrial, pro- 


fessional, artistic 


Ing 


and to children of vary- 
abilities and tastes.? 

3. A recognition of the value and dignity 
of manual labor as an element of personal 
efficiency and good citizenship. 

4. The elements of vocational education 

for all children, at a cost within the means 
of the taxpayers. 
). An enlarged conception of the eduea- 
tional value of play under the supervision 
of competent teachers, instead of the un- 
supervised play of the street and alley. 

6. The the 


the child; that is, giving each the view that 


socialization of teacher and 
the school is for the production of good 
citizens, and that action rather than knowl- 
edge is the ultimate aim of education. 

7. Preparation of children to discharge 
their duties of citizenship in a democracy. 
has 


schools 


Bronx 
their 


TOCK 


the 


breaking up 


2 The reorganization of 
had the effect of 


Things that formerly were solid as 


rigidity. 
are in a 
state of flux. The schools are now plastic for prin- 
cipals to do with them largely what they will, even 
to the modification of the course of study and in 
some cases the making of new courses. 

8 See Taylor’s “A Handbook of Vocational Edu- 


eation,’’ pp. 5-10. 
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This means the democratic ideal in school 
discipline, and the largest possible develop- 
ment of initiative, self-direction and the 
assumption of responsibility. 

8. The teaching of science in laboratories 
by the heuristic method. 

9. The teaching of musie and drawing in 
studios by specialists, 

10. Cooperation of the school with other 
ehild welfare agencies, to promote efficiency 
and economy of effort. 

11. A complete and continuous use of the 
school plant, so as to justify the enormous 
investment of capital by ample dividends in 
the form of social uplift. 

2. ORIGIN OF THE NEW YORK 1} 
In June, 1914, a party of New Yorkers, 
consisting of Mayor Mitchel, Chamberlain 


XPERIMENT 


Bruére, the president of the board of edu 


eation, and several other persons visited 
Chicago, Cincinnati and Gary, for the pur- 
pose of studying various types of vocational 
education. As a result of that visit, Dean 
Schneider, of the University of Cincinnati, 
and Superintendent Wirt, of Gary, were in- 
vited to come to New York, at an annual 
salary of ten thousand dollars each, for the 
purpose of conducting educational experi- 
ments. 

Dean Schneider was to install his well- 
known cooperative part-time scheme in con- 
nection with certain of our high schools, 
and Mr. Wirt was to organize six schools in 
accordance with his work-study-and-play 
program. The board of estimate promptly 
provided the money ($150,000) with which 
to finance the experiments. By October, 
1914, five pre-vocational schools were ready 
for work. Mr. Wirt, who up to this time 
had not been actually employed or con- 
sulted, informed the city authorities that 
these schools differed fundamentally from 
the type developed by himself, and that he 


could not use them to make his experiment. 
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Chey I \ I . Wl 
as “"pre-\ tio! : t 
adopted for the vear 1915, t further sum 
of $236,500 was set asicdk | 
work in vocal i Tra! 

In November, 191 \| Wirt 1 
ized public school 8&9, Bro 
following Mareh the board of edu 
proved the orga nd requ 
issue of corporate st nt ul t 
S$d0.000 to build an addition to 
in accordance with Mr. Wirt’s 
dation. 

On or about February 1, 1915, Mr. W 
reorganized publie school 45, Bronx 
is in my district. Dum he same mot 
Mr. Angelo Patri, the principal of tl 
school, Mrs. Alice B. Ritter, the pr dil 
public school 89, Brooklyn, and m) 
sent by the board of edueat 1 to Gar 
Indiana, for the purpose of studying t 
schools. I spent four davs in this invest 
gation, accompanied by Mr. Wirt, who ¢ 


plained every deta | of the organ 
March | 


ls of the remarkable eco 


relation to the 


Some time in submitted to Mr 


Wirt the detai 


twelve schools situated within a 


tion in 


; 


radius of half a mile from my office. There 


were 36.000 children in these s Is to } 
accommodated in 25,000 seats; and thus 
20.000 children were forced on part-tit 


Mr. 
twelve buildings, 


Wirt at once made a survey of the 
and in Ap | made at 


port to the board ot PaueaTION. ¢€ “plan ’ 
what he eould ad »> to re lie ve eongestion by 
organizing duplicate schools. He estimated 


that for about seven hundred and _ fift 
thousand dollars he could abolish all par 
time, enrich the course of study, supply pr 

‘See ‘A Report Org Ext 
si of Pre » + | " ‘ } ‘ 
Schools,’’ by Dr. Wr L. Ettinger, New York 
Board of Edueation, 1915 

A we rt « t 

Educat Re for M 19 
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vocational training, and provide seats for 
ten thousand additional children. In due 
time this report was referred to me for an 
Opinion as to the necessity and desirability 
of the proposed changes. I promptly ap- 
proved the plan, and on June 25, 1915, the 
board of education requested funds to 
earry out Mr. Wirt’s recommendations. By 
July 1, the board of estimate had appropri- 
ated the funds, and the work of reconstrue- 


tion began. 


3. EXTENT OF THE EXPERIMENT 

The funds already available for new con- 
struction, alteration and equipment amount 
to seven million dollars. A report now 
pending before the board of education calls 
for about six million more, which the board 
of estimate stands ready to appropriate. 
The city therefore is practically committed 
to an investment of thirteen million dollars 
for the purpose of financing the duplicate 
school. The total number of schools in- 
volved in present plans is 78; the total num- 
ber of children is 185,000. The city is also 
committed through its mayor, board of esti- 
mate and board of education to the dupli- 
eate school as a definite policy for future 
school construction and organization. 

In providing school accommodations 
heretofore, localities were considered as iso- 
lated cases. When the time came to pre- 
pare a building program for a contemplated 
appropriation, there might be a demand for 
a score of new buildings. Each of these 
propositions was supported by loeal school 
boards, associations of taxpayers, and prom- 
inent individuals, without reference to 
neighboring conditions or the needs of the 
city as a whole. Usually the people who 
made the most noise got the money. 

Since Mr. Wirt came to town the district® 

6 The city is divided into 46 supervisory dis- 


tricts, each of which has a local school board, and 
each pair of which has a district superintendent. 


is the unit of school construction. This 
change has revealed some remarkable 
anomalies. There is one district, for ex- 
ample, that demanded a new school. But 
a survey of the entire district showed that 
by the use of the duplicate plan, four old 
buildings no longer fit for use might b 
abandoned and sold, while all the children 
could be comfortably housed in the remain- 
ing buildings. It is needless to say that the 


new school will not be built. 


4. THE BRONX EXPERIMENT 

The balance of this discussion will be de- 
voted exclusively to the duplicate schools in 
the 25th and 26th districts in the Bronx, 
of which I have supervision. The schools 
whose reorganization is already authorized 
are fourteen in number, with a registration 
of 40,000; but only eleven are at present 
operating under the duplicate plan. The 
register of these is 30,000. 

While the reorganization of my first 
school was in progress, a public meeting was 
ealled at the Bronx House to start an agita- 
tion for the establishment of two vocational 
schools in the Bronx, one for boys and one 
for girls. Various speakers presented argu- 
ments in favor of such schools, ealling at- 
tention to the fact that the Bronx was the 
only borough without this type of eduea- 
tion. At last Mr. Wirt’s turn came. He 
said nothing about vocational training as 
such and not a word about our proposed 
trade schools. He merely described a Gary 
school. When he had finished the audience 
unanimously agreed that the cheapest and 
best way to secure elementary vocational 
training for Bronx children would be to in- 
troduce the Gary system. If the board of 
education spent a million dollars to build 
two trade schools, some fifteen hundred 
children would secure training in a few se- 
lected industries. The rest of the hundred 
thousand children would receive no benefit 











m 























whatever. 


By 


teen schools 
children would be affected. 
The following table 


shows to what extent the 


of special ae 


enrichment 


the reorganization of 


SCHOOL 


Ivities 


{ 
Ol 


AND 


vib 
tal 


in my district forty thousand 


the 


course of study has already been aecom- 


plished in the eleven schools now operating 


under the duplicate program: 


Auditorium. 
Drawing... 
Nature study. 
Sewing 
Musi , 
Play and phys. tr.... 
Sis cotidcndendadiieee 
Domestic science 
OO eee 
Manual training 
Commercial 
2. ae 
Millinery... 
Dressmaking 
Woodworking... 
Sheet metal 
Trade drawing 
Carpenter shop...... ° 
Steam and gas fitting 
Machine shop 
Pottery... 
Book-binding.. 
Spanish.......... 
German......... 
French... seccceoeocoee 
Cabinet shop. 
Farming.... 
Biology ern 
Pattern making 
cabinet......... 
Metal work............. 
Home-making........... 


and 


Total... 


In of 


means that we have: 


terms physical 


equipment 


- 910111013 121612121919 


this 


1. Forty-one special activities—inelud- 


ing 33 


industrial shops and 8 libraries 


that we never before had in any school. 


i An 


studios from 11 to 


increase of drawing and 


99 





music 
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Irom «tos 

8. An inerease of science lal 
from 6 to 11, 

q) \ total ners of shi ps, s d 
laboratories from 40 to 125, or 212 per e 


t 


Between the sexes the new act 
distributed as follows: 21 ar 


are for girls only; 77 are for b 


of pupil activities the 


‘ f facilities 1S a] oO 


Showing the Numl f Child Re 


Pe le ‘ ) 
Domest SC 1¢ ‘ o4 


Printing 
Milli 


Dressn 


nery 
aKING 
Woodworking 
Sheet metal 
Trade drawir 
Carpenter shoy 
Steam and ras fitt 
Machine shop 
Pottery 


Bookbin ny 


Spanish 

Crerman 5 
French 

Cabinet shop 

Farming 

Biology 
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Classifying the special activities into in 


dustrial and 


following tables in still another form what 


the duplicate school has done for Bronx 


children : 


TABLI 
Sh » the Number of Children Reece » Indu 
t Ex} ce, Who Had No Such Op; 
tunity before R , f 
Industri or girls only $,700 
Industries for boys only 6,410 
Industries for both boys and ! $800 
Total 15,910 
TABLE IV 
Shou 1 Mis ¢ s Sul ts Which Ch é 


Library work . 9,500 
Fore ivi lang it 1,9 ) 
Sciences 11,500 
Auditorium . 20,000 

Total . 42,950 


Here is 


wisdom of 


demonstration of the 
Llouse 


for 


a complete 


the meeting in 


Bronx 


dropping the agitation trade schools 


7 But 


even these figures do not tell the whole 
story. For instance, the 5,000 children who for 
merly had auditorium exercises had only fifteen 
minutes a day of such work; but the 25,000 who 


now go to the auditorium have an entire period 


(forty or fifty minutes) each Science work 


formerly was limited to boys of the seventh and 


eighth years; now both boys and girls receive such 


instruction from the fifth year up. Domestie sci 


ence and manual training were given only to chil 
dren of the seventh and eighth grades (in a few 
eases to sixth-year children now children from 
the fifth year up reeeive such instruction. The 


15,000 children who formerly played in school went 


+ 


to the yard for fifteen or twenty minutes a day in 


charge of class teachers; the 28,000 who now play 


have an entire period and are in charge of special- 


ists in play and physical training. 


ANP 


miscellaneous, we see by the 
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which will come later 
school. <A 


vested in trade 


and supporting 


duplicate million 


schools would |} 


ave § 


dustrial experience to fifteen hundred e] 


dren; but seven hundred and fift 


invested in duplicate schools is already or 
ing such experience to sixteen thousand 
13 


ot 
aaaition to this it is @I 


And In 
training to ninety-five hundr 
nineteen hundred, s 


rn languages to 


+ 


ence teaching in laboratories to eleve 


sand five hundred, and auditorium « 
cises to twenty thousand. And 
schools included in the original approp 


tion, with a register of more than ten 


have still to be reorganize l. 


As a fitting conelusion to this brief reeord 


of accomplishment, I venture to quote an 


editorial from the New York Globe, | 


in June, 1915, the day after the board of 


education had authorized the Bronx expe 


Gary 





system to twelve schools in the board 


has 


pular edueation 


of edueation launched the biggest experiment 
since the experiment of pop- 


What is pro- 


posed is epochal and points in the direction of a 


ular education itself was launched. 


complete revolution in common school education. 
Thoughtful educators have long reeognized that 
a fundamental change in the 
tem is needed. 
with the 


doors to opportunity, the boy or girl of 


common-schoo] sys- 
Existing methods are out of joint 


Formerly, 


times. when literacy opened 
common- 
school education had an advantage. Common- 
school education was vocational as well as cultural. 
But 


created. 


lition was 
lessened, al- 


utilitarian ele 


with universal education a new con 
The 


squeezed 


diffusion of education 


most 


into nothing, the 


The problem is not to get the cultural ele 


the 


ments. 


ment out of the common schools, but to get 
utilitarian element back into them. 

In essence this is what the Gary system has in 
view. It does not minimize the importance of the 
old curriculum, but adds to it. It is the 
It seeks to bring the 


to recognize the fact that 


I resent 
school plus something more. 


public school up to date 
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literacy is no longer enough—that training must 
» further. 

In the making of the experiment doubtless many 
mistakes will be made. Its administration will be 


with teachers set in their views. Many of them 

will fight it. It will run counter to the prejudices 

of many parents. Thus it will have a hard time. 
But the idea is a big one—bigver than is now 


realized. It seems sound. It has the support of 


teaching corps least affected 


| 
with hardening of the mental arteries. 


It appeals 


to the sympathies of all who have social imagina 
tion. As such it is entitled to something more than 
a fair chance, and the publie should be prepared 
to disregard a large part of the opposition that 
will necessarily arise—an opposition bottomed on 
narrowness and a hostility to the unfamiliar. 
JoserH S. TAYLOR 
District SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 


New York CIty 


HISTORY AND OTHER SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCES IN THE EDUCATION OF 
YOUTHS TWELVE TO EIGHT- 
EEN YEARS OF AGE. II 
VI. PROBLEMS OF DEFINING OBJECTIVES 
Probably a profitable course for many of 
us to follow to-day in the effort to define, 
delimit and organize concrete objectives for 
the social sciences, including history, in the 
secondary school would be to state as 
clearly as practicable the problems in- 
volved. In the first instance, many of these 
could be stated simply as questions. For 

example: 

1. Are the desirable primary purposes 
of social science education to be found in 
that field of education which has to do with 
the formation of the moral man, the social 
member of society? And, therefore, are the 
purposes of social science study having to 
do with vocational efficiency and cultured 
personality to be regarded throughout as 
secondary, or incidental, at least from the 
standpoint of publicly supported educa- 
tion ? 

2. To what extent is it desirable, from 
the standpoint of comparative educational 


values, that \ lis ! \ teen 
Should ‘‘learn’”’ na “lam with the 
‘good’’ among prevailing standards) the 
vast range of facts and summarized 
eralizations now compressed into text-books 
on history and given concrete effect, as 
edueational demands, in examinations 

3. What is meant by ‘‘the unity of his 
tors as that ean be per ed ! he! 
wise realized by vo peop f averaae 
capacity Trom twelve to rteel rs ot 
ry Having reg lto s v definit 
conception for any division of history 
e. g., World history, Egyptian history, his 
tory of Massachusetts, English t ] 
history of the ninet: ‘nth century bv what 


means can it best be realized by or on be 
half of voung people 

{ For twent ‘ nturs western Ag 
mocracy it is doubtless of much importance 
that fairly conerete conceptions be estab 
lished in the minds of the voung as to social 
evolution, social progress, 
velopment, the rolling up of the social in 
heritance, the increasing differentiation of 
society, ete.; how can these best be estab 
lished through history as now taught. 


through the present mate rials of school his 


tory better taught, through a simple eon 
erete sociology as not vet organized, or 
through special means adapted ad hoe to 
these important objective Ss? 

o. Assuming that the primary purposes 


of all social education are pragmatie, as 
directed towards the making of good eiti 
zens, Why should it not prove practicable 
and economical almost completely to aban 
don the extensive study of chronologically 
organized and inclusive history, and sub- 
stitute therefore only the study of the his 
torical facets and background of those par- 
icular social situations that, for 
reasons, might be under study by the 
learner at any one tim 


6. Can we devise a series of concrete ob 
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jectives in social seience, adapted to differ- 
ent ages of pupils, all deserving to be 
handled by ‘‘hard’’ study methods (as op- 
and 


posed to ‘‘high-grade play’’ methods 


the study of which will result in a really 
‘*functioning’’ knowledge for citizenship ? 

7. Can we develop as a special objective 
to which can be given an average of twenty 
to fifty learning hours yearly the learning 
of the chronology of momentous events? 

8. Can we also develop as a special ob- 
jective for consideration each year the de- 
velopment of appreciation and some meth- 
ods of control, of scientific method as 
applicable primarily to historical data and 
records especially of that which is con- 
temporaneous? 

9. To what extent and by what methods 
can we realize some of the important ends 
of social education through pursuit of ob- 
jectives so designed as to permit largest use 
of ‘high-grade play’’ education (inter- 
esting reading, moving and other pictures, 
explorations, lectures, debates, ete.) ? 

10. Also, to what extent and under what 
circumstances can we realize valuable eul- 
tural ends of social scienee study as inde- 
pendent objectives of ‘‘high-grade play”’ 
education ? 

These problems are capable to an indefi- 
nite extent of being further analyzed and 


added to. 


VII. SOME SURMISES AND HYPOTHESES 

For the sake of provoking discussion, and 
as a means of expressing one individual’s 
opinion, the writer ventures, but without 
intentional dogmatism, to suggest below 
certain possible methods of approaching 
and solving some of the problems stated in 
the previous section. It is respectfully 
suggested that some of the detailed prob- 
lems here raised are important enough to 


deserve concerted study on the part of 


specialists engaged in teaching, or other- 
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social sciences as 


the 
means of secondary education. 
1. Without doubt, one of the important 


1 


fields of education and especially that of 


wise interested in, 


young people from twelve to eighteen years 


of age, has as its functional end the estab 


lishment of certain habits and attitudes, 


the development of appreciations and senti 
ments, the imparting of organized know 


} 


edge and the ereating of 


aspirations al 


1? 
] 


ideals which have to do with what we eal 
social conduct, particularly as this affects 
This 


measure 


group relationships. is a division of 


education in large distinet fro 


voeational education, from all that cultur: 
education which has to do with the develo} 


ment of esthetic and intellectual interests 


of a personal nature, and from physical 
We name our 
] 


objectives as moral, civic, humane, ethical, 


education. ean otherwise 
We may readily assume, on the 
those 


**Social Control,’’ that as a society 


religious, 


basis of analyses such as made by 


Ross in 
include members, as its 


comes To more 


activities specialize, and its dependence 
upon friendliness and cooperation among 
the field 


increase rather 


for ‘so 
than 


contemporary 


its members increases 
edueation will 
This 


for better training 


cial 
diminish. explains 
solicitude for citizen 
ship, for (moral) character formation, for 
study of nations towards ends of mutual 
understanding, and for greater social in 
sight in general. We may or may not as- 
sume that religion as an instrumentality of 
socialization is less effective than formerly. 
It would be in accord with sound sociology 
to assume that in the sphere of socialization 
the dominance of custom, fixed attitudes of 
mind, and dogma, tend steadily to yield to 
rational understandings, and actions on 
the basis of individual initiative. 

Here then, do we find the chief justifica- 
tion of all forms of education in social sci- 


ence—our functioning objectives must be 
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directed primarily towards social conduct. 
This is particularly true of all education 
The study of 


for 


supported by publie funds. 
history or other 
purely cultural reasons or as a high-grade 


any social science 
diversion may be permitted to, or encour- 
aged on behalf of, a few; but the study of 
social science in the interests of democratic 
citizenship in a highly complex civilization 


must be directed chiefly towards pragmatic 


ends—not, of course, in the narrowly util- 
itarian, but rather in the higher social, 
sense. 

We can assume, too. with good reason 


that the pursuit of these socia] ends will 
give, as important and enduring by-prod- 
ucts, certain cultural appreciations and 
interests that 


will be by no means negli- 


gible. Our higher institutions of learning 
may well seize upon these cultural inter- 


ests on the part of the relatively few who 
will manifest them and carry their devel- 
opment very far, particularly as a means of 
recruiting the number of those who ean 
bring creative insight to the social work of 
the future. 

2. There are many good reasons for be- 
lieving that the study of history as now 
organized for our various schools is greatly, 
if not almost hopelessly, overloaded with 
materials that, in view of proper function- 
ing standards for social science education, 
are of no substantial worth. A critical 
examination of text-books and of examina- 
tion questions ought to suffice as convincing 
An 


examination of the intellectual content of 


evidence in support of this contention. 


educated men and womeu five years after 
they have left high school or college would 
add 
little of this material has really laid foun- 
dations for permanent insight or apprecia- 
tion. 
tentions to the contrary, text-book makers, 


also econvineing evidence as to how 


It is contended that, in spite of in- 


teachers of history, writers of outlines and 
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examining boards have been guided almost 
exclusively in their work by the assumed 
importance of memorized mastery of the 


encyclopedic details of history I") ey have 


feared to omit anything that from the his 


torian’s standpo nt might seem important 


The resulting condensation of materials as 


the basis for teaching almost inevitab \ 
produces intellectual non-assimilation, in 
digestion, apathy, and even antipathy. TT! 


existing situation as regards history teach 


ing itself is not susceptible of improveme 
as long as the underlying aims governing 
in the organization and presentation of the 
materials of history control. Only by an 
almost complete change of fr 
development of a wholly 
tives, can we evolve the standard 
light of which it wi 


>to organize 


history teaching in towards 


more definitely functional ends 


3. The writers of history tend | 


nevitably 
to group the materials which they organize 
and wholes in accord 


present, in certain 


ance with principles which appeal to th 
forceful and logical. <A 


great event or epoch-centering character 


as economical, 


a retreat, a conquest, an exploration, a 


dynasty, i catastrophic battle. a Cwsar, 
Charlemagne or Bismarek—may constitute 
the theme, and all materials are assembled 
and ranged with a view to making that 
event or personage clearly intelligible and 
significant from the standpoint of the 
writer. Or the evolution of a nation may 
be made the central theme, contemporane- 
ous events in other nations being intro- 
duced by a kind of cross reference when 


bearing significantly on events in the nation 


} 


whose history in more or less fulness is 


being written. A third type of organiza 


tion found often in text-books and epitomes 


follows down the years the many strands 
presented by nations concurrently evolving. 


For purposes of reference, and as a 
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means of satisfying the few intellectually 
choice spirits who develop keen cultural 
interests in history, as well as, under some 
circumstances, for 


purposes of interpreta- 


tion by mature students, prevailing 
type forms in which the materials of his- 
tory are organized, offer many advantages. 
The two fundamental elements in this or- 
ganization obviously are, first, chronology, 
Historie 
and in place, 
related to 


] 


and second, region. events, of 
and 
the 


ationships 


course, happen in time 


the one event ean best be 


other, even if so-called causal re 
tionships 


On 


means of rela 


] 


anda s 


are not manifest, by 
expressed in terms of time 
hardly any other considerations, indeed, 
they are 
that 


and 


ean we realize for those to whom 
important, the ‘‘unities’’ of history 
hook. 


picture for ready comprehension and use 


orderly reproduction in chart 


of events that happened in some sequential 


order and also in some defin Te geograph- 


ical order. 


Now, even for comparatively young 
learners. there are, without doubt. some 
knowledges of chronological order, some 


notions of near and remote, some concep- 


tions of sequence of events, which are es- 


sential not only to orderly understanding 
but 
But, it is contended. 


of facets, even to mental satisfaction. 


the dev ‘lopment of a 


notion of ehronolog- 


sufficiently adequate 
ical order and the ‘‘unity’’ of any partie- 
field of that, 


made a particular objective, can in any 


ular history, 1s something 
particular grade be very expeditiously and 
easily realized. But in general, it is prob- 
ably true that the orderly arrangement in 
mind of events happening in time or space 
as well as perception of their interconnec- 
tion can only follow upon a substantial ae- 
cumulation of particulars. Hence, prob- 
ably, the most effective educational pro- 
cedure would be that which, during each 


year of the child’s progress onward in the 
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social sciences, would give 


by every grraph be 


(and for this purpose, diagrams 


charts, models, pictures, and even 


moving 
pictures can be well utilized) interpreting 
high 


between 


understanding of points in history, 


] . 
temporal distances points, ete 


The writer believes that an average of 20 


hours of instruction per year devoted to 


pursuit of this objective would realize ends 
indefinitely more valuable than those now 
resulting from courses as given. 


4. There 


tant objectives to be realized through social 


are a variety of other impor- 


science instruction that doubtless should be 
obtained in the same way. For example, in 
western twentieth-century democracy, it 1s 
doubtless of great importance that young 
people should grasp with as much concrete 
such 


ren 


illustrated detail as practicable 
eralized conceptions as ‘‘social evolution,’’ 


‘‘history as development,’’ ‘‘progress,’’ 
‘social advance,’’ ‘‘the rolling up of social 
inheritanece,’’ ‘‘the increasing differentia 
But here 


contended that these important conceptions 


tion of society,’’ ete. again, it 1s 
can best be realized by a certain amount of 
temporary focusing of interest and thought 
upon the particular elements involved. By 
study of the growth of type cities like Chi- 
cago, Denver, Berlin, Melbourne, Liverpool! 
within the lifetime of men now living, they 
ean come from one point of view very 
vividly to appreciate certain social trans- 
formations. The wastage of 
Africa, the 
across the Atlantic, the multiplication of 


Palestine or 


northern increasing travel 


hooks, the consumption of cloth, the pro- 
portions of people receiving the equivalent 
of a high-school education, the rising stand- 
ards of living of working people, the dimin- 
number of countries permitting 


ishing 


slavery—all of these and other concrete in- 


stances upon which attention can be focused 
will surely serve much more than the slow 


idea (or memorized fact) building proc- 
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esses now followed, to give the citizens of 


after to-morrow vivid and enduring 


day 


conception of social change, progress or 
at terioration. increasing complexity of soci 
the knowledge, ete 


In very large measure these are ends to be 


ety, accumulation of 


achieved through the study of an adapted 


sociology (ineluding under that general 
term, economics, civics, ete.) with history 


or historical materials in a subsidiary, but 


nevertheless important, capacity. 

5. We are now confronted by the most 
fundamental problem of all, namely, as to 
the 


social education, we shall not be obliged in 


whether in realizing ends of sound 
large measure to substitute social sciences, 
exclusive of history, for history as it has 
been heretofore taught. Furthermore, we 
shall probably find that we can not use any 
of the social sciences as logically organized 
the effective 


education of young people from twelve to 


for purposes of most social 
eighteen years of age, but shall be obliged 
to develop new methods of pedagogical or- 
ganization, dependent in large part upon 
the 
concentration of attack, and adapted to the 


formation of large units permitting 


maturity and capacities of those being 


taught. In every case, it would probably 
be desirable that the learners first familiar- 
ize themselves with observed facts and prac- 
tical interpretations of social phenomena 
as accessible in the neighborhood and con- 
temporaneously, after which on the basis 
of secondary materials they could proceed 
to study similar phenomena at a distance 
in both time and space. 

Take, for example, a topie previously re- 
ferred to, namely, the migrations of peo- 
ples. The facts and effects of some migra- 
tions are visible in the immediate vicinity 
of the home of almost any child in America. 
A variety of interpretations of these facts 
and effects can readily be instituted on the 
basis of observations made in the neighbor- 
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hood. Then the toy y be pursued out 
ward, first through the study of eont mpo 
rary happenings—the facts of migration 
States at a distance, or in Canada. in South 
Africa, South Ameriea, Italy, B 
Ireland, ean all be stud ed and t Latis 
‘onclusions of in portance for | ky 
this, it would be natural to proceed to a 
study of migrations of past t es tt 
Ireland and Germany during the ninet 
eentury, from England and France duri 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
from northern lands to Mediterranea: 
remions in early centuries of the Christiar 
era, from Arabia and central Asia at other 
periods. In this way, the pup ild 
tain perspective in this subject in tl eld 
of social phenomena, and at the same ti 
build up a body of knowledges, appreci 
tions, insight and perhaps deals tha 
eee 


would be of service in t 
And 


sibilities of 


me of @1\ eed 
furthermore, who ean deny the p 
intellectual 


field thus devel 


large appeal on 
purely cultural basis in the 
oped ? 
Similarly, it should 
treat 
household 


such large 


top Ss AS domest 


euston _ eommon edueat on 


higher education: wars: overseas trad 


overland trade: great cities: literature: fine 


arts; the family; types of government; the 


average citizen as a factor in government: 


mechanical means of communicating know! 


edge (printing, telegraph, ete the har- 


nessing of natural forees: advance of nat 


] 


ural sciences: the piace of woman In sor 


ety; the struggle against poverty; spread 


ing of culture; causes of national barriers 


to mutual understanding: ete 


It might prove feasible to group these 
topics somewhat according to the maturity 
of the pupils studying them, and also in 
part according to certain natural group 
ings of subject-matter, provided this last 


not pushed too lar kor 


examp S, 


were 
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community civics as a major and some his 
tory as a minor during the seventh grade; 
study of contemporary nations with history 
as a minor, eighth grade; economies of pro- 
duction and transportation during the 
ninth grade; economies of finance and con- 
sumption during the tenth grade; evolu- 
tion of cultural agencies, eleventh grade; 
intensive study of democratic government, 
twelfth grade. These must all be regarded 
as more or less random suggestions made 
here in anticipation of the day when we 
Shall very carefully study the pedagogical 
and administrative aspects of the questions 
involved. 

6. Of the objectives suggested above 
some would surely be so organized as to be 
studied only by the methods that have be- 
come historically associated with ‘‘hard’’ 
study—memorization, problem solving, and 
reorganization for purposes of interpreta- 
tion of scattered materials—all belonging 
to what might be called the ‘‘ work order’’ 
of learning. On the other hand, it is 
clearly necessary that in many eases the 
first approaches to the teaching of the sub- 
ject under consideration should be along 
the lines of general reading, conference, 
observation, project study, and other means 
of ‘‘free’’ or ‘‘high-grade play order’’ of 
learning, wherein, in the most natural way 
possible, the pupils would gather up and 
interpret easily accessible materials towards 
knowledge and appreciation. 

7. In fact, it may prove highly desirable 
to organize certain large units of learning 
exclusively on this ‘‘natural learning”’ 
plane. For example, there are certain 
periods of history that might well be appre- 
hended almost wholly through the inter- 
ested reading of historical fiction or the 
witnessing of historical plays or moving- 
picture presentation. Ordinarily, these 
units would belong rather to the field of 
cultural education than to that of social 


education, but not necessarily always. A 
good book of travel, for instance, might 
prove an illuminating supplement to the 
study of economic phenomena in Asia that 
would be expected to follow a study of eco- 
nomic phenomena in the neighborhood. 
There are many short stories to-day which 
are more vividly interpretive of social con- 
ditions than are ordinary text-book, or 
other more formal, means of presentation. 
Following the pupil’s efforts to understand 
immigration as a locally important phe- 
nomenon, a book like one of Steiner’s might 
prove not only attractive reading, but very 
illuminating as making contributions to 
social science. Doubtless, numberless op 
portunities will yet be developed of utiliz- 
ing materials and methods of learning of 
the kind here suggested. 

8. At several stages in the progress of 
the pupil through the social sciences, it 
would surely prove of importance to isolate 
out as a special objective the development 
of scientific method as applied in use of 
historical reeords and other data (ineclud- 
ing especially those of contemporary utter- 
ance) and to assist the pupil in the forma- 
tion of criteria of valuations and criticism 
that would help him throughout life. The 
development of appreciation of scientific 
method would naturally be in some slight 
degree a by-product of all the social sci- 
ence work; but this is not sufficient; a 
focusing of attention upon this as a 
specific problem should be effected at least 
three or four times for periods of some 
weeks in the progress of the pupil from the 
seventh to the twelfth grades. The mate- 
rials to be used to this end are, like those 
of social science in general, superabundant ; 
the difficulty consists in organizing them 
towards the achieving of valuable specific 
educational ends. Surely, no one of us 
ean contend that the materials of our his- 
tory text-books as now organized can be 
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ised effectively for this purpose. 


9. The 


use of ‘‘high-grade play’ n 


other papers called the ‘‘beta’’ method of 
learning surely needs further develo} 
ment in edueation, and especially in the 


d of 


wwever, been sufficiently 


history. This important subject 


has, |} referred to 
1 other sections of this paper. 
10. The 


ests as something distinctively apart from 


development of cultural inter 


deserves attention, 


SOUCIia ed ita on aisO 
it, even if our curricula for the upper 
des make no special provision for these 
ves, 1t 1s certain that learners nat 
rally predisposed to establish purely in 


would find 


leet 1a] or esthetic interests 


1@ p irposes. 


I 


VIII, SOME NEXT STEPS 
Granting the presence among educators 
of some persons of creative ability, who 
have readjusted their attitudes towards his 
tory teaching in the schools along the lines 
suggested above, what may be regarded as 


important next steps towards effecting 


) 


needed changes in school curricula ! 

Without doubt, the first necessary step is 
some form of concerted action towards the 
detailed methods of 


formulation of pro 


cedure, to include conerete statements of 


objectives), forms in 


aims to be realized 
which these materials may be made avail- 
able for school purposes, and suggestions as 
to actual methods of teaching. Here espe 
cially are to be found large opportunities 
the 


mittees, preferably not more than three at 


for constructive work of small com- 


their find 


first, who, after formulation of 
ines, can submit them for criticism and re- 
view to larger groups. 


A second 


that of experimental school work, and here 


step of utmost importance is 
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ind mid-wives who habitually fail to report 
the births they attend, and such fining has 
proved essential for securing registration in 
some communities. But even with a good la 
and officials who honestly try to enforce it 
there will always be some unregistered babies 
unless parents insist upon having their chil 
dren’s births recorde d. 


Interest in birth registration is constantly 


growing. Many state and city health depart 
ments are systematically working for better 


registration in their respective districts. Vol- 
unteer committees in 282 communities in 27 
states have already reported to the Children’s 
Bureau on local tests, and over 250 committees 
are now at work. 

A number of things come to one in the nor 
mal processes of life for which there is to-day 
a legal minimum age. Proof of age may be 
needed in school, for working papers, for vot 
ing, for marrying, for life insurance, or for 
securing a civil-service position. Or again, 
one may need to establish citizenship or the 
right of inheritance. In any one of a dozen 
ways a birth certificate may be a saving of 
trouble and expense; it may even save the life 
of a neutral citizen in time of war. 

Only when parents have received a notice of 


registration can they be absolutely certain, 


without making special inquiry, that their 
child’s birth has been registered, for evén in 
the “birth registration area”—the 11 states 
and the District of Columbia which the Cen- 
sus Bureau accepts as having fairly adequate 
records—there are some unregistered babies. 
Five states—Maryland, Michigan, New York, 
Virginia and Wisconsin—and a few city health 
officers in other states send notices to the par- 
ents. The notice is often an attractive docu- 
ment; in some places it is adorned with a pic- 
ture of a mother and baby. 

If the notice is to serve the child as a proof 
of age in later years, it must be a signed and 
certified transcript of the facts entered on the 
official record. In states whose records follow 
the model form issued by the Census Bureau 
these facts include the name of the child and 
the date and place of birth; the sex of the 
child; the name of the father and the maiden 


name of the mother with the birthplace, ag 
color and occupation of each; the number 
children born to the mother and t 
living; the name of the professional attend 
ant, and the date on which the birth was ré 
ported. 

THE PRINCETON CLUBS 
ACCORDING to press reports in the preser 
of tive hundred alumni, gathered at Princ 
for the annual Washington’s Birthday cel 
bration, the university’s club system was vigor- 
ously assailed and as vigorously defended. 
The movement to abolish or radically reform 


the clubs received additional Impetus when 


T 
siti} 
President Hibben declared, if not for absolute 


y 


elimination, at least for a change sufficient to 
do away with all its present distinctive fea 


tures. He said: 


We should not allow one group to be set aside 
and compelled to live by themselves. I do not say 
that we are ready for such a step. I do not say 
that we are wise enough and brave enough for 
such a step, but I do say that this step ought to be 


taken. 


Dr. Hibben spoke after Richard Cleveland, 
the son of Grover Cleveland, a sophomore 
who is leading the revolt against the upper 
class clubs, had told of his reasons for making 
his fight against the social barrier of Prospect 
Street. He said: 

This movement was begun in the hope that it 
would result in the natural growth of the classes 
going on after sophomore year. The breadth and 
gentlemanly dignity of Princeton life should con- 
tinue, so that it will appeal to every one in the 
United States. Princeton has always stood for 
that in the past. May she always stand for that 
in the future; God bless her! 

Consider what causes the trouble at Princeton. 
The defects take the form of losses, economic and 
social. The cost of building and maintaining sev- 
enteen separate plants in as many different club 
houses to feed two classes is very great. The sec- 
ond loss is that when the men of the sophomore 
class are sifted into seventeen different groups 
those that have been left out feel that they have 
been refused and almost every one else taken. 
Their sense of discouragement is very great. I 
have received letters from some of these students 


and their parents which indicate this. This ap- 


ie number 
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11 is to sympathy and is not the most rtant 
; ri 
n e syste 
! H. Anderson, Jr., speaking for t 
s, suggested a compromise, saying that 
’ , 
) ther two alternatives were rete ) 
; + 1 need } ; 
system unchanged or its ab nn 
S t is admitted that Pr eton has one ¢ 
st so il systems inv coll ge i the ¢ 
try ht t not to |} nhent non those se 
inge to bear the 1 len of proof? <A { 
+} ndergraduat believe the svstem sl 
t changed A few believe n total al tior 
] great majority consider it best to maintain tl 
S é modified by certain e¢} inges wh h exper 


ence has shown to be necessary. 


Mr. Anderson said he believed that the el 

f club members should be placed larg 

the hands of the sophomores themselves i 
stead of with the upper class club members 
is at present, and suggested that the elections 
take place at the beginning of the sophomore 
year before the different members of that class 
ad made definite places for themselves in the 


college life. 


THE NEEDS OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
IN a statement in the Yale Alumni News 


Secretary Anson Phelps Stokes writes: 


lege are almost limitless. A college can give a 
restricted course of study, does not require a very 
large library, and is satisfied if most of its men 
are good teachers, irrespective of their productive 
scholarship; but a university has to develop r 
search in addition to teaching of a high grade, and 
research—especially in scientific lines and in de 
partments such as history which require the build 
ing up of a great library—is expensive. 

A comparison of Yale’s endowment with that of 
Harvard and Columbia is interesting in this con 
nection. According to the last reports the former 
had $28,488,701, and the latter $33,457,436. It 


vendent 





must also be remembered that Yale is 
entirely upon endowment, fees and voluntary gifts, 
while several of the great western state universi 
ties have averaged receiving recently over a mil 
lion dollars a year from the state. This year Min 
nesota and Wisconsin is each giving its university 


over $1,600,000, while the state University of Ih 
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‘ 


universit t 


land 


obtain the sé 


needed for y developmer 


piece of 
or to rvices of a distinguished lee 
turer, or to cooperate in some important scientific 


+ 


movement, because of our inadequate endowment. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Moore, of 
University, has accepted the presid ney of the 
State Normal School, Los Angeles, Cal., 
transform it into a 
mbered that Professor 
schools at Los 
chairs of 


Proressor Ernest C Harvard 
with 
instructions to teachers 
It will be rem 
ident of 
was called to the 


Harvard 


college. 
Moore was superinter 
Angeles before he 
education at Yale 


and Universities. 


JoHN Francis, Jr., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the C Industrial 
He is now head of the educational division of 


the Indian office in Washington. 


WALLACE 
president of 


irlisle School. 


} 
| 


Rippick installed as 
North Carolina College of 
Mechanie Arts, on Febru- 


CARL 
the 


and 


was 


Agriculture 


90 


ary 22. 


W. Wricut, superintendent of the 


who was Tre- 


FRANK 
Uniontown (Pa.) publie schools, 
cently appointed ce puty commissioner of edu- 
cation of Massachusetts, has begun his work in 
that position. Mr. Wright resig 
cipalship of the Uniontown High School a few 
Harvard, and upon the 
completion of his course there he was elected 
to the Miss Ella 
formerly assistant superintendent, is now act- 
Wright, 
merly principal of the North Union Township 


ned the prin 


years ago to enter 


superinte ndeney. 


ing suyx rintendent;: and A. E. for- 
High School, is assistant superintendent. 
LARENCE A. Wiikins, of the De Witt Clin- 
High New York City, 
assigned to Associate 


of high 


ton School, has been 


assist Superintendent 


Tilsdsley in charge schools. 
Dr. B. C 


and bacteriology, 


CrowELL, professor of pathology 
the Philip- 


pines, has been appointed director of the Grad- 


University of 


uate School of Tropical Medicine and Public 
Health of that university. This school gives 
courses which in one year lead to the degree of 
Doctor of Tropical Medicine and in two years 


to Doctor of Publie Health. 
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ne Harvard University Chapter of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Soci is selected President 
Meiklejohn of Amherst C 
ind Hermann Hagedorn, ’07, 


1 
ety tr 
+ } 


( llege LO De 


to be poet, 


orator, 
at the 


exercises of the society in commencement week 


S. Mo 
physics of Cornell University, will r 
he end of the ac 


PROFESSOR GEORGI ER, of the depart 
ment of 
tire from active service at the 


demic year. 


To popularize extension teaching, Superin 
tendent Ross of Doylestown m- 
mittee of citizens have provided a lecture and 
Among the speakers 
are Dr. Charles F. Aked, Mr. Robert J. Me 

John Willis Slaughter, Dr. Walter 
Dennison, Mr. Edmund Vance Cook and Dr. 
W. B. MeDaniel. 


Miss Leta E. Kepnart’s Engl 
class in the Altoona (Pa.) 
tains adult 
nationalities—Germans, 
Italians, 


The students are sa 


entertainment course. 


Kenty, Dr. 


seventy-six aliens, representing 


Aus- 


Gre eks 


seven ditferent 
Polanders, 


d not to have 


Russians, 
and Irish. 
any difficulty getting along well together, no 


that the 


trians, 


+ 


withstanding the fact mother coun 


tries are at war. They are more interested in 


the English language, as a step in the direc- 


tion of American citizenship, than they are 


in the struggle abroad. 

FOLLOWING the refusal of boys in the East 
District High 
unteer to enter military 
objected to that Miss Jessie Wallace Hughan, 
teacher of English, is the 
Anti-Enlistment 
pledge men to refuse to enlist. 


ern School, Brooklyn, to vol- 


training it has been 
organizer of the 
is trying to 

William T. 


Viymen, principal of the school, is reported to 


om. | 
League, whien 


have said that the school had no concern with 
the views Miss Hughan expressed outside of 
it. He added that 50 cent. of the 
available for drill had but 


the parents of only 44 consented. 


hi v s 


that 


per 
voluntes red, 
Henry S. Pratt, professor of biology 
College, 


Belgium 


Dr. 
at Haverford 
the 
last September. 


has been engaged in 
Relief 


He is now in 


work on Commission 


sinee Norway 
nd is unable to return owing to the lack of 


transportation facilities. 
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District SUPERINTENDENT ArtTuUR C. Perry, a), — ‘ 
Jn., of New York City, remained 


~ PT te! ler ( to study t ~ rt el - 
toy se) l « irse ind tu = 3 Dey evel It 4 
ler an adapt 1 of the Gary pl t 
1 make a report to the Board of | 
these subjects ; 
P FESSOR JAMES | VW ( FIGITON, ¢ ( 3 I T 
I versit lectured at Smith (¢ I ~ \ s 
le] uspi¢ the di | ( PULS , 
( i lel ruary 1 The il ect his | 
t was Educ ion ind Philosophy l ler ft pr t 
Pragmatism and the New Educat ited : . 
: - . ] ] 1) on ‘ | P 4 ‘ \ 
Epwarp Dyer Peters, professor of met ——s ' : 
‘ egialatur \ 
lurgy in Harvard University and the Massa ~ 
chusetts Institute of Technology, died on Fel te 
ruary 17, in tl ixty-eighth ir of his dred , : 
thr | : 
He was born in Dorchester, graduated f1 | 
the School of Mines in Freiberg in 1869, d Asset 
from Harvard in 1877. He was the author of A 
St veral standard W rks on smeltir ?. . 
dust dt 


Dr. Ropert Barper YounaMan, for forty 


nine years engaged in active teaching at | 


ne De! M i { 
fayette College, and professor of Greek fron s 
1863 until his retirement as professor emeritus : 
in 1909, died at Easton, on March 1. ‘ 
SUPERINTENDENT NaTHAN P. Kinstey, of the 
Franklin (Pa.) public schools, died on Janu 
ary 22, after a successful service of almost 














such vocational training or experi- 


ence as will fit them for service useful to the 
state. 

Tue Arkansas legislature, which has just ad- 
* Arkansas 
appropria 
the 


appropriated $481,000 for the next 


journed, treated the University of 


very generously. In addition to an 
tion of $31,000 for debts and deficiencies, 
legislature 
two years for the support of those divisions of 
the located at |] 


include agriculture, 


university ‘ayetteville. The se 


liberal 


and education. 


arts, engineering 
This is an increase of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. over any previous appro- 
The total 


Fayetteville for maintenance 


priation. income of the main uni- 


versity at and 
operating expenses for the next two years will 
be approximately $400,000 a year. The 
that 
supported and maintained 


legis- 
lature also passed an act hereafter the 
university shall be 
by a special tax of four ninths of one mill on 
The same bill 
carried a section providing a special tax for 
the support of the school at Little 
Rock and the branch Normal College for Ne- 
This is said to be the first 


all the property of the state. 
medical 


gzroes at Pine Bluff. 
instance of any southern state levy ing a special 
State school. 


The same legislature also passed a compulsory 


tax for the support of a negro 
education law for all children under fourteen 
act 
effect the constitutional amendment allowing 
the tax levied for 


local school purposes; a uniform text-book law, 


years of age; an enabling putting into 


an increase of 5 mills in 


and an appropriation carrying $50,000 for 
state aid to high schools. 
WasupurN COLLEGE at Topeka, Kansas, has 
just added $500,000 to its permanent endow- 
ment fund. Of this sum $200,000 was contrib- 
uted by citizens of Topeka, $200,000 consists of 
contributions secured by President Womer out- 
side of Topeka and $100,000 was given by the 
General Education Board. 
LAWRENCE CoLLeGrE, Appleton, Wis., has 
completed its local campaign for $125,000 for 
a new chapel. The total amount raised was 
$126,454. In addition, $10,000 was raised for 
a pipe organ for the new building. This cam- 
paign is a part of a larger movement for a 


half million dollars which the college has in- 
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augurated and which must be completed 
March 1 of President 


Plantz announced that half of this amount has 


Samuel] 


i 


next year. 
leaving still $250,000 
Work 
on the new chapel will be started as soon 

the frost 
and it is expected that the building will be 


been raised since June, 


to be collected within the coming year. 
is out of the ground in the spring, 


completed by the beginning of 


admi 


South Georgia Stat 


GrounD has been broken for the new 
istration building of the 
Normal College. The architectur 
ance with the general plan of the 
The 


modern in every particular, will be 


in accord 
institution, 
is Spanish mission. house, which is 
rushed to 
completion and will be ready for service in 
Altogether it 
most beautiful and well appointed educational 


buildings of the state. 
Mr. Henry t 
of $100,000 to Yale University for the 


tion of the new clubhouse on the athletic prop- 


September. will be one of the 


G. LapwaMm has given the sum 


erec- 


erty of the university near the Bowl. 

A cirt of $25,000 to establish a fund, the 
interest of which loaned to 
students of the Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, has been given in late 
Mr. Mrs. Wor- 


cester, by their children. 


will be worthy 


memory of the 


and Francis B. Knowles, of 
KENNETH Dows, of New York, has agreed to 

give $17,500 a year for five years for research 

work in tuberculosis at the Johns Hopkins 

University. 

association and 


THE alumni the 


alumni council of Johns Hopkins University 


general 


have begun a campaign among the 4,000 grad- 
uates to raise half a million dollars, the in- 
come of which is to be used for the next three 
years to apply to the annual deficit of the uni- 
versity. The trustees and friends of the uni- 
versity have subscribed $70,000 a year for the 
three years, and the alumni have promised to 
raise $20,000, also a definite sum for labora- 
tories, additional facilities for research work, 
dormitories and a gymnasium. 

AccorpinG to a plan recently submitted by 
President Charles F. Thwing to the board of 
trustees, a fund of $3,000,000 is to be raised 
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expansion and improvement of Wester 


$1,000,000 « f tl 


f of which $750 r 
) is to be used for a new medical laborator 
t e erected the thirtes re 
round pur ed adjacent to t ul | 
d S?50.000 r ¢ ] , + 





I r y t > \ 
I ( 1st lar = ~ S l I \\ 
\ . ly mittee has + la $50 DD. ¢ 
’ 
ol ’ | YY 7 ai y 
$750. Only six weeks é r tt ‘ C 
| Sa nere 4 h hr 1 t the 1 ' ( 
; STOO Corr liy 


h +) 
rd al ted t t in t ture t} 
rd aiso \ 4 1 t ¢ 
} ] } 1 
£7 ; . . 
I r i S rs | 
' 1 
S ) i r the ele tear grades S500 
estimates of lit 





: ae . i p 

116-17 amounted to £1,336,907 gross, is 1 —s ; 

eg ape ere aia alieias 1 

tees not | been presented 4 ; : 
rage number of s rs during the cor 

r is estimated at 716,000, decri 

t 5,000, due to the restricted admiss ' 

lren under five and a reduct the = ; 
mber of children over 14, 1 par . \ 

een 1 duce | by the es tT I 


{ 

1 school at the earliest 1 ent thev « r l 

ly do so. The falliz ff the averag creat 
tt 1 ew ( s reported s attributed to t ‘ ‘ 
the pr ling r ditions cluding the priati , 

’ } . 

ene nm war s ‘ endance omee? “ 
When relatives are on leave from the front, it It 


Teaching of Speech to the Deaf offers 


of $300, from the Alexander Graham Bell I r | 
Grosvenor Memorial Fund, for the essay, trea- d | 


tise, or other form of composition that most 
] 


] le 
cleariy detai 


ils how a mother can best teach rsity of M t 
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sustaining income of that university is n¢ 
derived from the province of Manitoba, out 
side the fees paid by students. By this legis 
lation the university will come under the con 
trol of a board of governors, nine in number, 
three years. The purpose of the legislation 
will bring the university under similar contro 
to that of the University of Toronto. 

Suit has been instituted by the Professi 
Klementary Teachers’ 
York City by which it is hoped to foree the 
city to return to the Teachers Retirement 
Kund amounts aggregating about $4,000,000. 
Mr. Louis S. Posner has been retained and 
papers in a test case have been served upon 
the auditor of the board of education and the 
corporation counsel. Because of the practise 
of the board of education, which the asso- 
ciation believes to have been illegal, of with- 
drawing money from the retirement fund to 
pay teachers for excused absences, the retire 
ment fund is now in a condition of insolvency. 
Teachers who have been pensioned fear for 
their future support, and the retirement of 
others in grave need of it is being held up, 
so that the association feels it to be due the 
teachers that this money be returned to the 
fund Th associatiol will also ask Mr. 
Posner to take up the cases of the 2,000 teach- 
ers who were deprived of their full refunds 
from 1915 to 1915. The association has gone 
on record as unanimously opposed to the city 
pension bill. 

In accordance with the regulations for war 
rations laid down by the governing body, col- 
leges at Eton now have two or three meatless 
days a week, when fish is generally substituted. 
They also have stewed fruit instead of pud- 
dings. All parents of Etonians have received 
notice that, in view of the appeal by the gov- 
ernment that traveling should be restricted, 
long leave will not be given this school-time, 
but that the school will be dismissed on Tues- 
day, April 3, instead of Thursday, April 5. 

It is reported from Zurich that, in conse- 
quence of lack of coal and the impossibility of 
heating the buildings, all lectures in the Uni- 
versity of Vienna have been suspended since 


January 29. 





appointed by the rovernment, : nd serving for 


TueE school of public health and 
at the Johns Hopkins University, provided 
for by the Rockefeller Foundation, will 
opened next October, whether the building 


— 


that purpose is completed or not. 





Proressor Cart FE. Serasnort 1 M 
Esther Allen Gaw have recently « lucted 
survey of musical talent of the er 
grades of Charles City, Sioux City, d Red 
Oak, Iowa. s col S 
measurements the sé 
the sense of in sens t t 
sense of consonance, musical memor 1 
musical imagination. The childr 
tested in groups of from one hundred 
fifty to two hundred at a time, and 
tests occupied an entire school day for 


group. Norms have been established and 


records will be given out to the Superviso!l 
musie and principals for interpretat nd 
follow up work. This survey is significant 


cause it introduces into the publie schools for 
the first time a scientific procedure for 
tional and avocational guidance on an ad 
quate basis, and demonstrates the possib 
of making these measurements on children 
large groups. It is proposed to follow up t 
survey and introduce it into ot iti 
an annual examination of the children enter 
ing the fifth grade, since it is found that the 
tests can be made adequately upon children 
that age which is, perhaps, a turning point 


in the early musical education. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
PRODUCTION OF HUMAN ABILITY TO ORDER 

INDUSTRIAL concerns order much of their 
material to specification and the proportion 
so ordered is constantly increasing. Indeed, 
the history of industry has been one of a 
gradual increase of the use of specification. 
Only recently coal was coal, later we have it 
bought merely by the name of the seam or 
locality, viz.: Pocohontas, Cardiff or Pitts- 
burgh. Now some of the largest consumers 
buy to the specification of so many British 
Thermal Units per unit of weight with some- 
times further specifications as to percentage of 








© 
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trained in a region of igneous rocks for a long as kept let \ 


position requiring especially the stratigraphic S r 1 

and structural geology of sedimentary rocks to get the « didat I { t 
An additional fault in the application of nd le te to r 

the idea of specification in obtaining services opport 


is the failure to recognize individual differ It rpr “ 
ences within the class. For instance, it is ser n be pr 
common to have a corporation take a group of 

men and give them the same wage because they 

belong to the category of recently graduated Ix r retting 
mechanical engineers. Those of us who pro 

duce and use these men and so know best 


value, know that they d 











TEACHERS’ RATINGS vis oo 


in terms of the customary symbols, 


some provisions could be made whereby each 


r could be given opportunity to observe 
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especially in the means r Ol I The average of all the lg 
ean br better new ? te ¢ t r ¢ uld bear 
thar ther t 9 h the ra =T; 2 t ! 


plan by « nunicating 1 3, but probably her self-rating 
3 of the appropriate less reliable tl the average 1! ; 
comes to be used mort by her colleagues. H ngworth, for exat 
CT ed difficulty 1 1 study of judgments reported } 
desired rank. It will tional psychology, found a tend 
» d to the high t self-1 f the desirable t : 
it to bus ss life to | e! r the write 1 study r a 


men su ‘ ( 13 I 
t1o | guid nee 1 the Dec r 2b 1916, tou d that m . 
ras the mittee on students rated t elves ps 
t! oft the ( Vie Club rf S rl ] e)] sal 1] t} nm th ‘ > 
lvania (containing rated them, and that self-est 3 t 
rnish data rreatest for the poorest students H 3 
plover needs service f 1 that while his ratings corre] d 
trained Heerrs t erage ratings by the class as O() 
r them to me to his t id ts agreed among t I 1dg1 ts ol 
the gifted it! d a th then ] dications, ther 
trained for the partic ire that the students’ ratings of one another 
er then gets what | vas t as re e as the te ; rating 
to pay for the tran of them was. Were a similar test o1 rs 
f +] ’ } ae 


The fact that 69 per cent. of Mr. Ficl 1 


Rosweit TH. Jonnson ler’s teachers rated themselves the same as he 


GH rated them is I » evidk nee ot the T il v 
self-rat f unless one assumes that tl pl 


even then the figures may have several mean 
ings. They may mean, for example, tha 
because Mr. Fichandler is very democratic 
is teachers they naturally have a high 
degree of confidence in his judgments of them, 
i and therefore tend to mark themselves + 


he order of merit met} od? the same as the principal had marked them thi 


preceding term. Indeed the average eacher 
of New York City could be expected to grad 


herself somewhat after the standards to which 


definitely prescribed lim 


To make such ratings 
the gradings of her principal had accustomed 
her. Rating one another would be largely in- 


the dependent of such influences. Furthermore, 


colleagues. In case 
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the learned Languages, and in the Arts 


Reasoning exactly, of Writing 


correct nd 
Sp aking eloque nth) .” ete. But a great mod 
ern university has much more solemn respo! 
sibilities. It must teach prof rs and in 
structors of youth to conform to such prin- 
ciple the trustees in their infinite wisdom 


may approve, 
The Columbia authorities, in starting what 
‘al heresy hunt, may uncor 


a polit 


simplify life for millions of Amer 


sciously 

icans. There are many points in the consti 
tution and laws of the United States and the 
state of New York on which eminent lawyers 


and judges W ide ly 


bers of ( 


After the 


stood up 


disagree. mem- 


‘olumbia’s faculty have been 
in a Tow and ecatechized one by one by th com- 


vuld 


for the 


mittee of six trustees, there sl} result an 


elementary academic code ruidance of 
all who hope to be saved in the faith and in 
polities. of the United 
Court then turn to Dr. 


handy reference book to discover how far they 


States Su- 


Butler’s 


Justices 
preme ean 
are ye rmitted to go in rec meiling t] eir 
theories of law with the acts of various legis- 
‘ongress need never again err by ex- 


eeeding its powers so long as a sing! 


latures. ( 
e member 
keeps on hand a copy of the decisions of the 
high court of Columbia. 


It will be worth while having a few dozen 


members of Columbia’s faculty dismissed in 
disgrace for holding subversive principles if 
the rest of 
what we ought to th 


York W orld. 


It would be 


of Columbia 


a moment’s notice 


The New 


us can know at 


ink and be lieve. 


wrong to infer that the trustees 


University, in ordering a grand 
inquisition into the sentiments and teachings 
of members of the faculty, have any other ob- 
ject in mind than to safeguard national inter- 
When the trus- 
tees speak of doctrines subversive of the con- 


the United States or of 


ests in a moment of crisis. 
stitution and laws of 
the state of New York, they simply want to 
know whether professors and tutors are dis- 
seminating the correct interpretation of Chap- 
ter 639, Laws of New York, 1907, which fixes 
the annual fees to be paid to the Veteran Fire- 
of the North Shore Fire 


men’s Association 
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Department Staten Island; or ¢ r 64 
mending the code of civil procedur rela 
mn to champertous agreements; or pter 
740, authorizing the City of New York to 
lease to Cooper Un the block bounded | 
Third Avenue, East Sixth Street East 
Seventh Street and Hall Place. Disloyalty to 
wr disregard of the rights of the Veter Fire 
men’s Association of Stapleton, or indiffer 
ence to the implications of the block bounded 
is aforesaid, probably stands in the way of 
Columbia University’s doing its duty by t 


ted that 


to dis 


Sensible people will take it for grat 


this unprecendented and clumsy effort 


traitors in the Columbia faculty will 
If it does not fall 


honest resentment, it surely will 


cover 


go no further. under thi 


weight of 
under that of ridicule. Should the trustees 
persist in their unexampled inquisition, how- 
ever, they may expect the turn about which is 
fair play. The faculty might appoint a com- 


mittee to investigate them. The instructions 


would be to 
the trustees were not suffering from 


‘inquire and ascertain ” whether 
a bad Case 


symptoms which 


New York Even- 


of nerves, accompanied by 
alarmed all 
ing Post. 


their friends. 


THE name of Columbia University 
throughout the country. In various connec- 
tions the name of its president is almost as 
Many of its staff have a na- 

But it is 
York City 
its board of 
outside 

These 


facts give point to the announced determina- 


widely known. 
tional or international reputation. 
doubtful if fifty persons in New 
can give the names of a third of 
trustees, and it is doubtful if any one 


of the city can name a single trustee. 


tion of the trustees to inquire whether officers 
of the university are teaching doctrines sub- 
disseminating 


versive of our government or 
doctrines contrary to the “principles upon 
which it is founded.” In one aspect such 


action is only food for laughter; it belongs in 
opera intellectual 
life. But unfortunately it is also of serious 
significance. Much of the talk about academic 
freedom and censorship in universities dis- 


the comic division of our 
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THE NEW YORK CITY PENSION BILL 

At the meeting of the New York City Board 
of Education on March 7, the pension bill be- 
fore the New York legislature was unanimously 
endorsed. A report on the subject was pr 
sented, signed by Edmund Dwight, Mart 
Lineoln Draper, Reba C. Bamberger, Fran] 
lin H. Giddings, W. H. Gilpatric, Arthur S 
Somers, Thomas W. Churchill and President 
William G. Willeox. According to the r 


port printed in School the committee in 


last year, it contained many important modifi 
cations and concessions, as a result of nu 
merous conferences held by the City Pension 
Commission, the president of the Board of 
Education and representatives of the various 
teachers’ organizations. The committee, in th 
review of the situation, said that the income of 
the fund was about $800,000, while the amount 
required for teachers retired was over $1,100, 
000 a vear. Already $300,000 had been draw: 
from the $800,000 set aside as a permanent 
fund. ‘“ Moreover, at least $500,000 which 
does not belong to the Pension Fund which 
should be refunded to the teachers now in serv 
ice, having been deducted from their salaries 


Y ‘ 


for excusable absences, has been used for pay- 
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three per ce or s lower rat W pr 
vide them half-pa retire! nt at 65 ears of 
) vit it atiect t pens pr ded 
by the « but me reduc t 
ately to t lities provided by t ( 
contribut Teach ( ril 

four per ¢ Be « pound I ( ec! 
funded in « deat t service, 
in ¢ ot ik t I 

pr to retiren t 


Suliy I T ( | =) } ve 
bsolute right to retire at | f ‘ 
} er > Oot seT Lee 1 t \ Ll yx 
li fe r ded by t plus t f 
equivalent or ae ulated bu 
Teachers 1 retire ter 30 year S01 . 
if thie so elec re \ y - re lu ed I 
muitie ind per sas ma iM I il dk 


cease at the end of 35 years of servik f 
which teachers ¢ inuing in the service 1 
withdraw annually not only the interest on 
their accumulated contributions ilso s 


portion of the principal as represents the an 


Clr prospective 


nual reduction of the cost of 


reover, 


annuities due to advancing vears. M: 


event of disability at any time after ten 


' service, a teacher may retire receiving 


irom the city a pension of twenty per 


the average salary for the preceding 10 years 


additional 


plus one thirty-tifth of 25 per cent. 
for each year of prior service and the full equiv- 


alent for each vear ot prior service and the full 


equivalent of his or her accumulated contribu- 


Teachers are obliged to retire at 70 r 


tions 


gardless of disability, or at 65, if reeommended 


by the head of the department and approved 


by the medical board. In case of death in the 
service, after becoming eligible for retirement 
an amount equivalent to six months’ salary is 
to be paid to the heirs as a death benefit. 


Upon retirement teachers may elect to r 


ceive the equivalent of the pensions provided 
by the city plus the annuities provided by their 
own contributions in any one of the following 


forms: 
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+ + + > , vy r 
deat bh) A somewhat s1 er payment f 
] vit the provis that cas t a 
before s payments | equalled the 
value at date of retirement of the ] 
vided by vy plus t : 
vided by tea t i es I | 
to the rs or ass 3 ) Red d t 
during life with a provision that 
d t | ( t¢ ner t on} ’ 
half e payn tea } , } 
ne the lift f on a . 
t r shall have designated. S 
I | by thie ictual i] pp | 
tirement board 

he proposed plan is ol r" . 
holding per nt licenses, but f 
ther t ers The city pro} » 4 , 
pensions for all teachers heretofore retired and 
guarantee the payment of su pens vit 
out « ! is they become due 

The funds created under the proposed ] 
ire to be managed by a board of 1 rement 
consisting of seven members—the president 
the Board of Eduea the « troller tl 
city of New York, two members ap} ed 
tl mayor e of whom shall be a m« ber of 
the Board of Educat ) and three memb« 
elected by the teachers from the contributors 
to the fund Che administration is to | unt 


the supervision of the Insurance 
New 


of such fund are subject to the requirements 


of the state of 


of investments legal for savings banks in the 
New York. 
penses of the fund are to be borne entirely by 
New York 
legally liable for all payments due to members 


of the teaching and supervising staff under the 


state of The administrative ex- 


the city of and the city is to be 


provision of the act. 
Your committee is of the opinion that the 
If the 


bill becomes a law it will go far toward settling 


enactment of this legislation is urgent. 
this vexed question. In the interest f the 
teachers affected and more particularly of the 
children in our schools, we strongly urge its 
approval by the Board of Education. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
STUDIES IN HANDWRITING 


I. PROBLEMS SUGGESTED BY A CERTAIN DETER \ | 
I \ IN ADULT W I ( ‘ 
I I S lV S th dat TO! ed rs \ 
may } , sharnlv 1 d 
t and practise from t I .” St 
not | ] 
S vi t r i } 
rie ] lowe ( + 
S | | ted Ag 
( r ] ‘ ] 4 + y \ 
zs and n + 
r I t i 
Her : 
it red d 
ron} } : 
a I r 3 e WwW 
tuit d \V } | 
1) develop | 
rie ‘ ul = } c } pr . . | 
dit ll deter l 
Ap] TOY Y gs Tf The ~ \ 
t of s } lwrit The edu 
st n rt j hahit ‘ 
~ T r the 1 ; 
s whicl ecedk i r 
: ’ 
t I l is ir | 
rl l c sf S l 
t} purpose } | ant , 
size. Wi d t { l 
cht of what it will b me dif 
nce ¥ t has ceased. This may n manded 
that e shall discov ce es t S 
’ 
air v sh fy « aur 
pupils in advar On tl hand, it 1 rever 
mean that we =! d = ver ce n 1 tur ] nd 
tendencies to agree shall need ‘I 
to modify our procedur And in passing we f det 
may remark that there is always a certall . 
fallacy in the standards derived from cur A 
rent schoo] practises; to a certain extent cur " 
t we ourselves have ~ 
, 


rent conditions are what we ourse aN er ee 


made them by our interference, 


- 
, 
may not be correct mod » els t 
One of the striking deviati ns trom the Cf. Fre | 
7 r 
standard copybook forms which « a casual f Handwriting 
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makes the line, as there is, for example, at the 
top of the letter “u” where successive strokes 
join. 

We need a series of studies of the critical 
points in the adult writing movement. Such a 
knowledge as these studies would give could 
then be applied toward making the writing 


could guard 
deterioration or else change the 
teach, them 
they tend to become. Per- 
haps we should end by doing a little of both. 


At any rate we should have one valuable cri- 


habit 


against the 


more permanent. We 


apf 
which we try to making 


first like 


forms 
from the 


terion for teaching. 


So much for the general statement. We 
turn now to the consideration of a particular 
the study of adult 


It was pointed out above that 


ditticulty which writing 
brings to light. 
both 
furnishes a condition favorable to 


What then shall we do? The 


practical man will say: “ Knowing this diffi- 


the use of direct-oval and reverse-oval 
curves 
deterioration. 
culty, we must give special attention to the 
development of a habit which will successfully 
resist the tendency to deteriorate.” The the- 
orist on the other hand, fond of solving prob- 
lems in his wis Why, obvi- 


ously, if two kinds of curves give difficulty, the 


way, will exclaim: 
reasonable thing to do is to use but one and to 
eliminate the other. Let us forthwith do all 
as much of it as possible, 
Why not?” To 


pre yposal the re- 


of our writing, or 
with only one type of curve. 
this 


mainder of the article may now be devoted. 


the consideration of 


Suppose we grant for the moment the desira- 
bility of such a change, for the argument on its 
face seems plausible enough. Which of the 
ovals should we choose as the pattern for the 
various strokes in writing? In this connection 
it would be interesting to inquire whether the 
one curve is more easily made than the other. 
We might, for example, ask a number of chil- 
dren who have had no training in writing to 
draw circles and determine by observation 
whether they show a preference for movement 
Another method of pro 
cedure to determine should be 
eliminated would be to ask, which could be 
eliminated with the least radical change in the 
To determine the frequency 


in either direction. 


which curve 


present forms? 
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with which the tw f curves ar 


0 ty pe = ( 
writing I have made the following calculations 
Of the small letters eight or nine (b, e, f, 

l, t, u, w, and in some systems r) are composed 
of direct-oval curves only; 16 or 17 (a, e, d, g, 
h, j, k, m, n, 0, p, q, s, V, X, y, and in some sys 
tems r) of 


verse-oval curves; and the letter “z” 


a combination of direct-oval and re- 
aione of 
reverse-oval eurves entire ly. ( This ealeulation 


neglects, of course, straight lines of which 
there are really very few in adult writing.) If 
we neglect the initial curve which serves as a 
connection with the prece ding letter, we should 
d, o, and q) from the second list 
Now how often do 


these respective groups of letters occur in ordi 


take five (a, e, 
and add them to the first. 


nary writing? To determine this I have used 


the first 300 of Ayres’s list of the “ thousand 


commonest words.”% This list gives the fre 


quency with which each commonest word 


occurs “per each hundred thousand running 
words” of written English as found for the 
most part 


The first 300 words in their cumulative fre- 


in personal and business letters. 
quency make up about 76 per cent. of the hun 
The 76,111 words (the 
cumulative frequency with which the first 300 
100,000 running 


dred thousand words. 


commonest words occur in 


words) on which this ecaleulation is based con- 


tain 248,478 letters. The frequency with 
with which each letter occurs is given in 


Table a 

From this table it may be seen that nearly 
half of the letters which 
writing (granting that the Ayres list is reliabl 


we use in ordinary 


in this regard) are letters composed entirely of 
direct-oval curves and that practically all of 
the letters contain one or more curves of this 
direction. We may go a step further and in- 
quire into the nature of the lines which con- 
nect successive letters in these same words. 
The final curves of all the letters of the alpha- 
bet except four (g, j, y, z) are direct curves. 
The initial curves of 13 or 14 of the letters 
(b, e, f, h, i, j, k, 1, p, s, t, u, w, and sometimes 
r) are also direct curves; of 12 or 13 letters 
when preceded by a letter to which they ar 
‘*¢A Measuring Seale for 
12 ff., Russell Sage Foun 


8See Ayres, L. P., 
Ability in Spelling,’’ pp. 
dation, 1915. 
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not including r 127,154 51 
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y 
Letters containing only 
verse-oval curves nr), 


Letters a, ¢, d, 0, q occurr 


as initials 


4 These calculations are 
tion that all of the letter 
This introduces an error 
obviously a part of the k 


ordinary written English. 
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based upon the assump 
s used are small letters. 


in the ealeulations, for 


is not very large; if we should count one word in 
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ity produce a cul 
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chara 


ionic 


represen r the sounds of | 


ther unworthy rank as an 


scientifie 


the present hour such a system is the only « 


em] loy for the notation 


present 
tempt hi } 
scientific 
upon a 

hun 
fa Se 


having 


an voice 


more 


truly philosophic 


een made 

method, 
classifi 
is cape 
several suc 


or 


f our language. 


age, howev 


/ 


to ate a 


truly 


more severe 


ally 


origin 


cation - al he sounds which the 


an 3 


enunciating ; 


t 


} ? 
less claim tf the realizatior 


solution of the question 


and 


founded 


None 


have, however, so completely fulfilled the required 
; ] 


AND 


anguage, 
brous and arbitrary 


art 
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pear worthy of 


te 


in 


h systems have been put forth, all 


a 


adult 


that the “ deterioration” of 


writing is extremely 


aching practise whatever interpret: 
ture investigation may place upon it. 


T. MANUEL 


HERSCHEL 
"y OF ILLINOIS, 
November 4, 1916 


5 Henry Noel Humphreys, “‘ The Origin 


ress of the Art of Writing,’’ London, 1853, p. 
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signifi 
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